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DATE     Jl/JA^i     II,  It  10 


)C  rM*AA*i  IL  <J<haas 


(Interviewee) 


(For  the  Mississippi  Val^y  Archives 
of  the  John  V/illard  Brister  Library 
of  Memphis  State  University) 


(OHRO  Form  B) 


THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  PROJECT  AN  ORAL 
HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.  THE  DATE  IS  MARCH  11, 
1970.  THE  PLACE  IS  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE.  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH 
MR.  HARRY  TOUR,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.  THE 
INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  CF  THE  MEMPHIS 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Mr.  Tour,  I  suggest  before  we  get  into  an  account 
of  your  work  with  TVA  that  we  get  a  biographical  summary 
of  your  life  beginning  perhaps  with  where  and  when  you 
were  born,  and  then  your  education  and  experience  before 
joining  TVA. 

MR.  TOUR:       All  right,  Doctor.   I  was  born  and  raised  in  the 
little  town  of  Humbolt,  Iowa.   I  attended  the  University 
of  Illinois,  graduating  from  the  University  in  1921  with 
a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  architectural  engineering. 
Following  my  graduation  I  went  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  I 
was  architectural  engineer  for  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
board  in  Toledo  had  its  own  design  department  and  they  pre- 
pared the  drawings  for  their  own  school  buildings.  After 
a  couple  of  years  there  I  went  with  the  Consumers  Power 
Company  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  which  was  embarking  on  a 
program  of  designing  their  own  steam  and  hydroelectric 
plants.  And  I  stayed  with  them  until  the  depression  in 


MR.  TOUR:       about  1930.  After  that  I  went  to  the  University  of 
(Cont'd.) 

Michigan  for  a  term,  registering  as  a  special  student  and 

taking  a  course  in  architectural  design  in  order  to  refresh 

my  memory  and  bring  myself  up  to  date  a  little  bit  on  what 

was  current  in  the  field  of  architectural  design.  Then  I 

joined  the  movement  in  the  state  of  Iowa  in  1932  and  was 

employed  by  the  State  Board  of  Conservation,  which  at  that 

time  was  administrating  the  emergency  conservation  work 

program  for  the  CCC  camp  program  in  the  State  of  Iowa  where 

I  was  alternate  chairman  officer  and  acting  director  of  the 

program. 

At  the  time  the  TVA  was  organized  and  the  directors 
were  attempting  to  put  together  an  organization  here,  the 
personnel  department  sent  out  notices  to  some  of  the  former 
engineering  and  construction  organizations  that  had  been 
engaged  in  power  plant  designing  and  construction  to  see  if 
they  had  any  former  employees  that  would  be  interested  in  a 
position  with  TVA.   I  filled  out  a  lot  of  the  forms  along 
about  1934.   I  didn't  hear  anything  from  them  until  the  fall 
of  1935  when  I  received  a  letter  from  the  personnel  department 
of  TVA  asking  me  if  I  would  be  interested  in  a  position  of 
Resident  Architect  on  the  Norris  project. 

Well,  Mrs. Tour  and  I  came  down  to  Knoxville  and  looked 
over  the  situation.  The  salary  was  not  very  high — not  any 


MR.  TOUR:       higher  than  what  I  was  receiving  in  the  state  of  Iowa 
(Cont'd.) 

with  the  emergency  conservation  work  program.  And  they  didn't 

assure  me  any  continuance  of  employment  beyond  eighteen  months 

at  the  time  that  Norris  Dam  would  be  completed.  But  the 

position  looked  challenging.   It  was  a  challenging  program. 

Living  in  Norris  looked  like  a  pretty  interesting  place.  So 

we  decided  to  accept  the  position.  I  reported  to  work  for 

TVA  as  Resident  Architect  on  Norris  Dam  in  the  Fall  of  1935. 

That  is  roughly  my  background  leading  up  to  the  time  that  I 

started  working  for  TVA. 

I  remained  in  Norris — living  in  Norris  and  working  on 
Norris  Dam  for  about  a  year.  And  I  would  like  to  discuss  for 
a  few  minutes  that  period  of  time  because  I  think  that  was 
the  time  that  the  basic  groundwork  for  the  future  architectural 
program  in  TVA  was  actually  laid.  The  drawings  for  Norris 
Dam  and  Norris  power  house  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
in  Denver  because  of  the  time  that  TVA  was  created  it  did  not 
have  a  strong  engineering  construction  department.  So  the 
contract  was  made  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  design 
Norris  and  Wheeler  Dams,  which  the  Bureau  did.  TVA,  however, 
did  put  together  an  organization  to  provide  the  community 
facilities  as  design  and  construct  community  facilities  and 
the  construction  plant  for  the  dam  power  house.  The  construc- 
tion plant  being,  of  course,  the  roads,  the  railroads,  the 
warehouses,  shops,  and  so  on.  And  the  camp  itself  involved 


MR,  TOUR:       the  places  for  workmen  and  construction  personnel  to 
(Cont'd.) 

live  during  the  construction  of  the  dam  and  power  house. 


TVA  was  especially  fortunate  in  those  early  days  in 
having  employed  Mr.  Roland  Wank  as  Chief  Architect,  whose 
initial  job  was  to  help  in  the  design  of  the  buildings  in  the 
town  of  Norris.  TVA  figured  that  it  would  probably  cost 
about  a  million  dollars  to  build  a  disposable  construction 
camp  or  one  that  would  be  torn  down  or  disposed  of  after  the 
dam  was  finished.  However,  by  putting  a  couple  of  more  million 
dollars  into  it,  making  it  around  a  three  million  dollar 
village,  it  would  have  value  after  the  dam  had  been  finished 
as  a  continuing  community. 

So  they  thought  it  was  worthwhile  getting  good  pro- 
fessional tallent  for  the  design  of  the  village  itself — the 
town  of  Norris.   So  they  brought  together  some  nationally 
well-known  city  planners,  economists,  and  especially  Mr.  Wank 
and  the  staff  working  under  him  as  architect. 

And  they  did  a  fine  job  in  the  design  of  the  town  of 
Norris  itself.  But  by  the  time  the  town  was  finished  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  beginning  to  get  into  the  design 
of  the  power  house  at  Norris,  Roland  Wank  felt  that  maybe  some 
improvements  could  be  made  in  the  design  that  was  geing  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Up  until  that  time  most 


MR.  TOUR:       large  engineering  firms  engaged  in  the  design  of  such 
(Cont'd.) 

projects  as  Norris  and  Wheeler  Dams  and  some  of  the  others 

did  not  have  an  architect  on  their  payroll.  The  Bureau  of 

Reclamation  had  a  contract  with  a  well-known  architect  in 

Los  Angeles,  Gordon  Pompman,  as  a  consultant.  And  they,  The 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  same  as  other  engineering  firms 

would  go  ahead  and  prepare  their  engineering  designs  and  after 

they  were  practically  finished  they  would  submit  them  to  an 

architect  for  review.  Well,  by  that  time  it  was  too  late  for 

the  architect  to  make  any  real  contribution  to  the  design  so 

it  usually  amounted  to  merely  a  good  engineering  design 

embellished  by  applied  ornaments:  some  additional  copings  or 

corniceses  or  possibly  changing  the  shape  and  size  of  a 

window  here  and  there  but  no  serious  effort  made  to  incorporate 

esthetics  in  the  initial  design. 

Well,  Roland  Wank  had  a  theory,  as  he  use  to  express 
it,  that  government  architecture,  which  has  always  been  rather 
sterile,  should,  "actually  would  be  good  architecture  if 
given  the  right  encouragement  at  the  beginning."  And  he  went 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  TVA  and  discussed  that  with  them 
and  said  he  felt  that  now  was  the  time,  this  was  the  time  right 
after  the  depression,  when  there  hadn't  been  much  architectural 
work  going  on  for  several  years.  And  here  TVA  was  a  new 
organization  with  a  great  deal  of  opportunity  to  do  something 
better  and  something  different,  and  why  not  then  incorporate 


MR.  TOUR:        some  real  architecture  into  their  engineering  designs, 
(Cont'd.) 

because  it  was  just  one  of  those  opportunities  that  doesn't 

happen  very  often  and  most  engineering  firms  have  never  rec- 
ognized the  need  or  desirability  of  actually  building  a  esthetics 
under  the  engineering  designs. 

And  Mr.  Wank  pointed  out  another  idea, which  was  new 
at  that  time,  which  has  proved  quite  worthwhile,  and  that  is 
that  in  the  past  there  were  very  few  visitors  permitted  or 
encouraged  to  visit  hydroelectric  projects.  Roland  had  this 
feeling  that  after  all  TVA  was  a  government  corporation  being 
supported  entirely  at  that  time  by  the  Federal  treasury.  Money 
was  coming  from  the  tax  payers  of  the  United  States;  therefore, 
the  tax  payers  were  the  actual  stockholders  in  this  corporation 
and  they  should  be  invited — not  only  invited  but  encouraged  to 
visit  some  of  these  TVA  projects  to  see  what  their  money  was 
buying — to  see  whether  the  money  was  well  spent  or  not.  And 
the  Board  of  Directors  thought  that  was  an  excellent  idea.  Mr. 
Wank  pointed  out  the  fact  that  most  of  these  dams  were  located 
in  scenic  areas,  out  in  the  woods,  out  in  the  hills  where  the 
lake  itself  would  be  an  attractive  place  for  visitors — for 
tourist — for  picnickers — where  the  gournds  around  the  plant 
could  be  landscaped  beautifully  making  them  very  attractive 
to  visitors. 

And  inside  the  power  house  there  should  be  adequate 


MR,  TOUR:       reception  facilities  for  visitors  where  they  could  sit 
(Cont'd.) 

down  in  cofortable  chairs  or  where  they  could  get  a  cold  drink. 

of  water  or  they  could  have  a  little  talk  perhaps  by  a  trained 

guide.  And  so  the  Directors  of  TVA  thought  that  that  was  an 

excellent  idea  and  they  made  arrangements  with  the  Bureau  of 

Reclamation  for  Mr.  Wank  to  go  out  and  participate  with  the 

Bureau  in  the  design  of  Norris  and  Wheeler  power  houses. 

Mr.  Wank  then  had  the  opportunity  to  introduce  into 
the  design  of  these  power  houses  some  basic  ideas  of  his. 
And  that  was  the  reflection  in  the  design  of  the  building 
somewhat  its  character  and  its  intended  use  of  the  word  dam 
which  stands  for  a  massive  and  heavy  restraint  on  water  in 
the  lake  should  look  massive  and  heavy  and  powerful.  And  the 
power  house  should  be  in  keeping  with  that  and  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  dam  so  that  it  doesn't  look  like  a  power 
house  was  built  in  the  middle  of  Knoxville  as  a  court  house 
and  then  moved  out  and  placed  in  the  shadow  of  the  dam.  The 
two  had  to  be  so  interrelated  in  scale,  in  character,  in 
materials  that  they  looked  like  they  belonged  to  the  same 
project.  So  with  that  in  mind  and  the  fact  that  the  design 
of  a  plant  should  reflect  accurately  and  honestly  the  materials 
that  went  into  it,  the  type  of  construction,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended — with  those  ideas  in  mind — Mr.  Wank 
went  off  and  worked  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  they 
came  ip  with  a  very  nice  design  wiich  has  received  acclaim 
all  over  the  world,  at  Norris  and  Wheeler,  for  its  character 
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MR.  TOUR:       and  appropriateness, 
(Cont'd.) 


So,  I  think,  perhaps  one  of  the  great  things  that  has 
happened  in  the  past  for  TVA  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wank  with 
his  vision  and  his  talent  was  able  to  convince  the  directors 
at  that  time  of  the  wisdom  and  the  desirability  of  building 
good  architecture  into  their  projects  and  making  them  available 
to  the  public,  and  having  sold  that  idea  so  firmly  that  it 
has  carried  on  down  through  the  thirty  following  years  and 
is  now  a  recognized  part  of  the  design  philosophy  for  all  major 
projects  that  the  architects  were  accepted  now  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  engineers.  They  used  to  be  considered  a  kind 
of  a  pain  in  the  neck  by  most  engineers.  They  are  now 
accepted  on  an  equal  basis.  They  have  an  equal  voice,  and  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  great  contributions  that  has  been 
made  to  the  TVA,  and  that  is  making  available  good  architecture, 
It  also  has  a  great  deal  of  public  relations  value  because 
lots  of  amgazines  will  carry  pictures  of  good  looking  TVA 
projects  which  get  the  story  of  TVA  our  among  people  that 
otherwise  wouldn't  read  a  factual  article  or  one  that  was 
filled  with  data  or  one  that  has  nothing  but  engineering 
pictures  on  it.   So  it  has  given  TVA  a  vehicle  by  which  it 
could  get  some  wide-spread  publicity,  and  favorable  publicity. 

So  that,  I  think,  sort  of  wraps  up  my  initial  state- 
ment on  the  architecture  of  TVA.   I  could  discuss  a  few  more 
points  if  you  think  it  would  be  wise  at  this  time. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:    Yes  sir.   I  would  like  to  get  some  more  details  about 
this  and  if  possible  a  few  questions  also.  But  if  we  may 
let's  get  whatever  you  had  in  mind  first. 

MR.  TOUR:        I  didn't  mention  a  matter  of  scale.   Scale  has  always 
been  an  important  problem  when  you  are  dealing  with  something 
like  a  dam  or  power  house  where  the  buildings  were  so  large 
and  were  set  out  in  the  open  where  there  was  nothing  adjacent 
to  them  to  give  them  scale.   If  you  took  a  building  the  size 
of  the  Norris  power  house  and  put  it  down  in  the  middle  of 
Knoxville  you  would  see  adjacent  to  it  filling  stations,  and 
stores,  and  other  public  buildings,  which  would  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  size.  Putting  it  down  at  the  foot  of  Norrid  Dam 
gives  no  one  any  idea  of  the  size  of  it.  So  if  you  are  not 
awfully  careful  in  the  design  of  these  structures  you  get 
windows  that  are  too  small  or  you  get  doors  that  are  too 
small.  They  look  freakish  because  they  are  not  in  scale  with 
the  whole  project.  A  dam  half-a-mile  long  is  dwarfed  when  you 
see  it  by  a  lake.   So  I  think  that  the  matter  of  scale  is  very 
important. 

The  use  of  material  is  very  important.  As  I  mentioned 
a  few  minutes  ago,  a  dam,  which  is  a  symbol  of  strength  in 
holding  back  millions  of  acres  of  water,  has  to  look  strong, 
and  massive,  and  bold,  whereas  if  the  power  house  was  made  of 
oh,  some  more  delicate  type  of  material  it  would  look  completely 
out  of  place  and  wouldn't  have  that  bold,  massive,  and  strong 


10 


MR.  TOUR:       appearance, 
(Cont'd.) 


Another  angle  to  that  was  when  TVA  got  into  the  design 
of  steam  plants  during  the  Second  World  War.  There  again  the 
steam  plant  is  a  different  problem  of  architecture.   Instead 
of  being  massive  and  strong  and  demonstrating  or  indicating 
some  feature  or  fact  thate  again  it  becomes  housing  for  a 
mechanical  equipment,  which  is  very  sophisticated  equipment 
in  many  cases.  Therefore  a  steam  plant  design  must  look  like 
a  fine  tool — a  machine  tool.   It  must  reflect  the  inside  work- 
ings of  a  plant  which  are  more  like  a  fine  machine  tool  than 
they  are  something  massive  or  heavy  or  strong  or  bold.  So 
that  is  why  the  steam  plants  are  usually  sheeted  with  an  ex- 
terior coating,  perhaps  of  aluminum,  which  is  metalic  looking 
and  looks  efficient  and  machine-like  in  character. 

Another  thing  that  was  embodied  in  TVA  architectural 
designs  right  from  the  very  beginning  was  the  real  attention 
to  fine  detail.  We  felt  that  it  was  absolute  necessary  in 
the  minute  detail  to  do  the  very  best  possible  job  for  we 
could  to  make  that  fine  detail  acceptable  and  attractive  and 
in  good  taste.  The  philosophy  behind  that  is  simply  this;  we 
are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  visitors  to  our  hydro  plants  and 
steam  plants.  Many  of  the  visitors  are  not  professional 
people.  They  don't  understand  transformers.  They  don't  know 
a  generator  from  a  turbine.  They  don't  know  anything  about 
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MR.  TOUR:        switch  gears  or  any  of  those  mechanical  parts  of  a  plant. 
(Cont'd.) 

They  see  these  large  pieces  of  equipment.  They  hear  the  hum 

of  the  generators  and  they  are  impressed  by  the  size  and  the 
importance  of  it  but  they  don't  understand  it.   It  is  completely 
foreign  to  their  knowledge  of  things  in  the  past,  but  the  things 
that  they  do  understand  are  handrailings  on  stairs,  doorknobs, 
lighting  fixtures,  and  floors.  Those  are  the  things  that  they 
are  used  to  dealing  with.  They  may  have  them  in  their  own 
homes.  They  know  something  about  plastered  walls  and  celings. 
They  know  something  about  lighting  fixtures.  They  know  some- 
thing about  the  hardware  on  the  windows — whether  it  is  good 
or  not.  And  so  they  look  for  these  things  that  they  are 
familiar  with  and  if  what  they  see  impresses  them  favorably 
then  they  subconsciously  feel  that  all  these  things  that  they 
don't  understand  or  can't  see  obviously  must  be  in  good  taste 
and  appropriate,  well  designed  and  so  on.  And  they  leave  the 
job  feeling  that  everything  is  good,  everything  is  in  good 
taste,  everything  is  appropriate.  Whereas  if  we  had  a  crack 
in  our  floor  for  instance  or  if  a  doorknob  was  coming  off  or 
if  a  light  switch  was  crooked  or  something  like  that  those 
things  are  spotted  easily  by  a  visitor  and  he  seems  to  think 
well,  the  poor  maintenance  around  here  is  kind  of  sloppy  job 
maybe  the  things  that  I  can't  see  and  don't  understand  are  also 
kind  of  sloppy  and  kind  of  shoddy. 

So  anyhow  we  developed  earlier  a  feeling  that  we  had 
to  be  over-cautious  in  our  design  of  detail  as  well  as  minor 
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MR.  TOUR:       detail — the  little  things.  And  to  be  sure  that  we 
(Cont'd.) 

did  the  very  best  job  we  know  how  in  designing  those  things 

so  that  we  could  have  a  pretty  favorable  impression.  That 

was  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  in  addition  to  the  point  that 

I  had  already  said. 

I  think  one  or  two  more  points  might  be  significant. 
During  the  construction  of  Norris  Dam  and  Wheeler  Dam,  of 
course,  TVA  built  up  its  own  engineering  design  organization. 
They  were  able  to  recruit  some  exceptionally  good  engineers 
from  around  the  country,  many  of  whom  had  been  out  of  pro- 
fessional work  during  the  depression,  and  were  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  challenging  program  like 
the  TVA.  But  the  philosophy  that  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Wank 
and  the  directors  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  Norris 
and  Wheeler  has  carried  over  pretty  much  into  the  design 
philosophy  and  the  engineering  construction  department  in  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

The  one  significant  thing,  I  believe,  has  been  the  fact 
that  engineers  by  in  large  over  the  years  have  been  some  what 
reluctant  to  except  architects  on  the  same  basis.  They  always 
felt  that  engineers  had  the  best  answers  for  engineering 
projects  and  they  were  reluctant  to  have  architects  interfeer- 
ing  with  their  engineering  designs.  They  felt  they  came  up 
with  engineering  designs  that  were  as  near  perfect  as  possible 
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MR.  TOUR:       and  all  architects  could  do  was  to  mess  them  up — 
(Cont'd.) 

apply  some  ornament  or  get  them  to  change  something  or  to 

increase  the  cost.  And  that  point  of  view  prevailed  pretty 

much  with  the  engineers  and  the  engineering  design  department 

of  TVA.  Of  course  the  department  with  several  hundred  engineers 

has  obviously  an  engineering  point  of  view  on  their  designs 

so  that  they  were  a  little  bit  opposed  to  accepting  architects 

as  members  of  the  team. 

It  so  happened,  however  that  Mr.  Wank,  whom  we  discussed 
before,  was  not  assigned  to  that  department.  He  was  with  the 
old  Lamp-lighting  and  Housing  Department,  the  one  which  had 
created  the  design  for  Norris — the  town  of  Norris  and  other 
town  and  other  types  of  buildings.  And  he  never  did  become 
an  employee  of  the  engineering  and  construction  department 
which  left  him  out  from  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Chief  Engineer.  So  when  the  engineers  in  the  engineering 
department  had  any  serious  desagreement  with  Mr.  Wank  they  knew 
that  he  had  the  support  of  the  directors  on  his  side  and  if 
his  ideas  were  valid  the  Board  and  the  General  Manager  would 
support  him  in  those  views  so  that  the  engineers  then  were 
obligated  to  accept  the  architects  contribution  and  their 
participation  in  the  general  design  of  all  of  these  projects. 

I  think  that  would  not  have  worked  as  well  if  all  the 
architects  had  been  transferred  to  the  engineering  department 
under  the  Chief  Engineer.   I  am  afraid  the  architects  might 
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MR.  TOUR:       have  been  subordinate  to  some  extent  to  their  engineer- 
(Cont'd.) 

ing  colleagues,  which  would  be  natural  to  expect  because  of 

the  Chief  Engineer  having  an  engineering  point  of  view.  But 

with  the  strong  support  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  giving 

the  architects  a  rather  free  hand  to  create  architectural 

projects  or  create  projects  aesthetically  strong,  I  think  it 

had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  keeping  up  of  high  standards 

of  architectural  design  within  the  TVA.   It  is  a  philosphy 

that  was  incorporated  in  the  early  days  and  was  carried  through 

today.  And  if  you  look  at  some  of  the  books  on  TVA  architecture 

you  will  find  that  idea  is  expressed  there. 

Well,  this  part  of  my  discussion  will  deal  primarily 
with  the  town  of  Norris  and  I  have  suggested  including  this 
because  the  town  of  Norris  was  a  very  interesting  community, 
and  I  think  it  pointed  the  way  to  a  lot  of  programs  that  are 
becoming  a  little  bit  more  popular  in  TVA  today.  The  new 
town  called  Timberlake  is  being  developed  down  in  the  Tellico 
Reservation.   It  is  a  new  town  which  is  being  planned  by  TVA. 
I  think  some  of  the  features  that  were  found  to  be  worthwhile 
at  Norris  have  been  incorporated  or  taken  into  account  at  least 
in  the  development  of  these  new  towns.  Of  course  the  town  of 
Norris  was  built  first — started  in  1933  and  '34  primarily  to 
serve  as  a  construction  camp  to  house  the  workmen  and  the  TVA 
employees  on  construction  projects  in  Norris  Dam  and  Norris 
power  house.  But  they  decided  instead  of  spending  something 
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MR.  TOUR:       over  a  million  dollars  for  a  temporary  construction 
(Cont'd.) 

camp  that  they  would  put  more  money  into  it  and  make  it  a 

permanent  village  which  would  have  residual  value  after  the 

construction — the  dam  was  finished. 


So  they  built  about  three  hundred  and  twelve,  as  I 
recall,  about  three  hundred  and  twelve  houses  out  there.   Some 
of  them  were  rather  nice  houses.  Some  were  less  expensive 
houses  made  out  of  cinder  block.  All  the  better  houses  were 
heated  electrically  and  TVA  did  a  great  deal  of  pioneering  at 
that  time  in  electric  house  heating,  which  of  course  has  be- 
come rather  popular  in  this  part  of  the  country  since  that 
time.  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  attention  paid  to  the  design 
of  these  houses  out  there.  Some  of  the  designers,  at  that 
time,  thought  they  ought  to  be  quite  modern  design  or  "more 
daring",  I  think  the  term  was  in  those  days.  Quite  contemporary 
in  character,  but  the  wiser  heads  prevailed  on  the  TVA  directors 
to  stick  with  house  designs  that  were  more  indigenous  to  that 
particular  area.  They  were  more  in  keeping  with  the  mountain 
cabins  and  the  other  types  of  housing  that  existed  before  TVA 
came  into  being  in  that  area — that  remote  area  of  Anderson 
County.   So  these  houses  actually  reflected  in  their  design 
and  the  choice  of  materials  a  certain  amount  of  character 
that  was  prevalent  in  that  area  in  the  housing  prior  to  TVA. 

Then  TVA  went  into  the  matter  of  electric  house  heating 
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MR.  TOUR:       which  was  quite  new.  They  demonstrated  to  their  own 
(Cont'd.) 

satisfaction,  and  were  able  to  demonstrate  to  others  after, 

that  that  electric  heating  for  houses  was  feasible.  And 

certainly  after  your  low  electric  rates  the  TVA  were  able  to 

charge  at  that  time  they  were  exceptionally  feasible  in  this 

area. 

When  the  dam  was  finished  then  the  construction  personnel 
mostly  moved  out.  They  moved  to  other — they  were  transferred 
to  other — TVA  projects  where  construction  camps  had  been  set 
up  in  Pickwick,  and  Chickamauga,  and  Guntersville,  and  some  of 
the  others.  And  the  ones  that  were  left  living  in  Norris  then 
were  generally  the  personnel  that  operated  the  power  house, 
employees  of  the  forestry  department,  and  the  ceramic  laboratories, 
the  drug  store,  and  other  facilities  that  were  operated  by  TVA 
for  the  benifit  of  the  residents  that  were  living  in  Norris. 

And  the  people  that  lived  there  then  after  the  completion 
of  the  dam  and  from  then  on  were  largely  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  from  all  over  the  country.  They  were  a  talented 
group  of  people,  or  rather  a  happy  group  of  people,  since  most 
of  them  had  not  been  employed  during  the  depression  and  they 
were  so  glad  to  get  back  into  professional  work  again  that  they 
were  very  happy.  They  were  making  a  pretty  good  salary  for  a 
change,  and  so  they  were  a  very  happy  and  talented  group  of 
people.   So  they  presented  a  great  number  of  interesting 
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MR.  TOUR:       community  activities.  The  Little  Theater,  for  instance, 
(Cont'd.) 

was  one  because  quite  a  few  of  the  people  living  in  Norris 

has  had  Little  Theater  experience.  They  had  garden  clubs. 
They  created  a  religious  fellowship  out  there  which  was  a 
nondenominational  religious  organization.  At  that  time,  and 
I  guess  it  still,  it  is  not  possible  to  use  Federal  funds  for 
constructing  churches,  so  none  of  the  established  churches  could 
expect  TVA  to  build  a  building  for  them.  And  it  was  a  little 
expensive  for  the  people  out  there  to  raise  enough  money  them- 
selves to  build  churches  so  they  teamed  together  and  created 
a  religious  fellowship,  which  was  nondenominational  and 
employed  a  very  fine  minister,  who  became  a  very  great  asset 
to  the  community  because  he  was  an  educated  man,  a  cultured 
man. 

TVA  operated  the  school,  which  was  considered  a  pro- 
gressive school  in  those  days.  TVA  operated  it  itself.   It 
was  not  a  part  of  the  county  school  system.  And  the  town 
was  operated  by  TVA.  TVA  operated — took  care  of  the  maintenance, 
collected  the  rents,  and  operated  the  creamery  and  the  water 
supply  system,  sewage  system,  electric  utility  distribution 
system,  and  all  the  other  community  facilities.   It  operated 
a  restaurant  and  a  drug  store.   So  we  have  a  very  self-contained 
community  with  all  the  good  services  provided  by  TVA. 

Then  about  1936  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  by  the 
residents  to  feel  that  they  should  have  a  little  bit  more  voice 
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MR.  TOUR:       in  the  determation  of  the  quality  of  community  services. 
(Cont'd.) 

They  felt  that  after  all  a  lot  of  the  things  that  went  on  out 

there,  the  operation  of  the  drug  store,  the  restaurant,  opera- 
tion of  the  schoo,  maintenance  of  the  roads,  and  so  on  were 
something — well,  those  things  were  vital  concerns  of  the  residents 
perhaps  more  than  they  were  to  the  management  itself  because 
we  were  the  ones  that  lived  with  those  things.  We  would  like 
to  have  a  voice  in  how  they  were  to  be  done.   If  somebody 
thought  there  ought  to  be  a  stop  sign  up  at  a  certain  street 
we  would  like  to  know.  We  would  like  to  have  the  residents 
decide  whether  they  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  or  not.   So 
there  was  quite  a  bit  of  talk  in  1936  that  there  was  some  way 
to  be  found  to  give  the  residents  of  Norris  a  voice  in  the 
running  of  the  town.  They  realized,  of  course,  that  TVA  was 
putting  the  money  into  it  and  we  couldn't  have  any  power  to 
force  TVA  into  spending  money  for  things  that  they  didn't 
understand. 

The  upshot  was  that  in  1936  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
TVA  acquiesced  and  said  that  they  thought  it  wasn't  a  bad  idea 
to  have  a  citizens  group  that  could  sit  down  and  discuss  these 
things  with  management-confer  with  them.   So  they  suggested 
originally  that  each  of  the  established  organizations  of  Norris, 
the  garden  club  and  some  of  the  others,  would  each  select  a 
representative  to  sit  on  a  kind  of  an  informal  town  council  to 
advise  with  management  on  matters  that  affected  the  residents 
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MR.  TOUR:        in  the  town.   And  that  worked  out  pretty  well  so 
(Cont'd.) 

that  in  the  following  year,  1937,  it  was  decided  that  this 

business  of  having  representatives  appointed  or  selected  by 

the  organizations  was  not  exactly  the  democratic  way  because 

some  people  were  members  of  several  organizations  and  some 

were  not  members  of  any.  They  held  a  referendum  and  decided 

the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  have  an  elected  town  council.  So 

the  machinery  was  set  in  motion  for  the  election  of  the  town 

council  and  that  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  1937.  And 

there  was  set  up  a  nine-member  council  which  would  be  elected 

by  the  residents  at  a  regular  voting.  They  would  use  the 

Hare  system,  of  course,  in  representation,  which  very  few 

people  knew  about  at  that  time,  but  it  was  a  weighted  ballot 

type  of  election. 

Then  after  the  council  had  been  elected,  the  council 

members  themselves  would  elect  their  own  mayor,  vice-mayor, 

and  president.  This  all  came  about  and  the  new  council 
started  functioning  in  1937. 

The  Board  of  Directors  in  the  meantime  had  taken 
official  action  (the  Board  of  Directors  of  TVA)  to  recognize 
the  council  had  funtions  out  there  then  would  be  more  helpful 
to  the  residents  and  helpful  to  TVA.  One  function  was  a 
legislative  one  and  that  was  to  advise  with  TVA  on  matters 
affecting  the  operation  of  the  various  facilities  around  town, 
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MR.  TOUR:        traffic  and  that  sort  of  thing.   And  the  other  was  a 
(Cont'd.) 

bargaining  function,  which  permitted  the  residents  to  sit  down 

with  the  management  and  discuss  rents — rental  rates,  rates  on 

electricity,  rates  on  water,  and  maintenance  calls  on  houses, 

and  things  like  that.   So  this  council  came  into  being  and  it 

worked  very  well,  working  with  the  town  manager — the  town 

manager  of  course,  being  a  TVA  representative  and  a  trustee 

spent  the  money  and  had  the  TVA  budget.  He  would  discuss  the 

budget  each  year  with  the  council  and  the  council  would  offer 

suggestions  as  to  whether  more  money  should  be  spent  here  or 

less  on  something  else  so  that  it  worked  very  well. 

I  happened  to  be  elected  the  mayor  of  the  first  council 
out  there.  Looking  back  over  my  files  I  found  we  covered  a 
great  deal  of  territory.  We  enacted  a  dog  ordinance,  which 
the  TVA  enforced.  We  enacted  a  milk  ordinance,  which  caused 
TVA  to  put  caps  on  the  milk  bottles  so  that  they  wouldn't  be 
contaminated.  We  had  quite  a  hassle  over  a  beer  situation. 
TVA  operated  a  restaurant  and  after  the  construction  of  the 
dam  was  over  it  occurred  to  some  people  that  TVA  ought  to  sell 
beer  at  the  restaurant.   It  would  be  nice  for  the  residents 
to  be  able  to  buy  beer  at  the  restaurant.  We  found  that  it 
was  not  illegal  for  TVA  to  do  that,  so  it  was  brought  up  at 
the  council  for  the  council  to  decide  whether  the  residents 
would  want  beer  or  not.  Well,  there  was  &  very  strong  feeling 
among  some  of  the  people — among  some  of  the  women  in  Norris 
at  least — that  they  shouldn't  sell  beer  there.  Yet  there  was 
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MR.  TOUR:        a  strong  movement  on  foot  to  sell  beer  and  it  got  into 
(Cont'd.) 

being  quite  a  hassle  when  the  wife  of  Dr.  Morgan,  the  Chairman 

of  the  Board,  who  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  selling  of 

beer  went  around  circulating  a  patition  calling  for  the  council 

to  disapprove  it.  And  it  got  to  be  rather  difficult  because 

just  her  presence  make  it  more  or  less  obligatory  on  TVA 

employees'  wives  to  sign  the  patition.   In  spite  of  that  the 

council  voted  in  favor  of  selling  beer. 

The  council  did  participate  to  quite  an  extent  in  the 
setting  of  house  rents.  And  we  felt  that  there  were  some 
inequities  there  and  in  the  quality  of  community  activities. 
Then  the  council  sponsored  one  other  thing  out  there.  They 
appointed  committies  to  look  into  various  kins  of  activities  .  , 
the  birthday  ball — the  presidents'  birthday  ball.  A  program 
which  was  prominent  in  those  days  .  .  .  raising  money  for 
the  National  Foundation  of  Handicapped  Paralysis,  sponsoring 
movies,  keeping  up  tennis  courts,  and  then  they  started  a 
Norris  cooperative  to  take  over  the  operation  of  the  grocery 
store,  which  people  in  Norris  have  the  prevelage  of  buying 
membership  in  the  cooperative  and  it  operated  very  similiar 
to  a  normal  cooperative. 

So  the  town  of  Norris  went  along  for  several  years  then 
as  a  normal  type  of  community.   It  adjusted  itself  as  a 
community  within  the  county — within  Anderson  County.  The 
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MR.  TOUR:       council  met  once  a  month.  We  heard  petitions  from  the 
(Cont'd.) 

residents  for  looking  into  something  or  taking  care  of  something 

else.  And  we  had  a  great  deal  of  determination,  really.  The 

town  manager  was  a  good  town  manager.  He  was  an  easy  person 

to  get  along  with.  He  was  reasonable.  When  we  had  a  reasonable 

request  he  would  sit  down  and  work  out  his  answer  with  us. 

So  we  felt  that  we  had  achieved  something  in  bringing  about 

better  relationships  with  TVA  management.  Because  after  all, 

they  were  interested  in  keeping  the  houses  filled  and  keeping 

them  rented  at  as  high  a  rate  as  they  could  and  recapturing 

as  much  of  the  investment  as  possible. 

Most  of  the  people  had  left — that  is  the  construction 
personnel  had  been  transferred  to  other  projects.  A  lot  of 
other  TVA  people  working  in  Knoxville  moved  to  Norris  because 
it  was  a  very  delightful  community.   It  was  picturesque.  The 
houses  were  nicely  designed.  They  were  nicely  sited.   It  was 
a  very  pleasant  place  to  live  and  we  were  living  among  talented 
people  from  all  over  the  country,  in  fact  all  over  the  world. 
It  was  quite  an  interesting  and  pleasent  experience  for  all 
of  us  that  lived  there.  That  is  why  study  groups,  book  revies 
clubs,  music  clubs  and  things  like  that  really  started  out 
there,  because  there  was  so  many  people  still  in  those  fields 
that  they  made  it  a  very  pleasant  place  to  live. 

So  we  felt  that  we  had  achieved  something  by  making  it 
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MR.  TOUR:       a  pleasant  place  and  keeping  the  houses  filled.  When 
(Cont'd.) 

Oark  Riege  was  constructed — when  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

built  Oak  Ridge — there  were  quite  a  few  people  who  came  over 

to  Norris  to  live  from  Oak  Ridge.  Oak  Ridge  was  not  as  pleasant 

a  place  to  live  in  as  Norris  was  and  the  commuting  distance 

was  not  too  great.   So  a  lot  of  people  moved  over  to  Norris 

to  live  when  the  houses  became  available  over  there.  So  we 

had  personnel  from  there — scientific  personnel — liveing  along 

with  the  rest  of  us  and  it  was  a  very  very  nice  place.  And 

I  think  we  demonstrated  to  TVA  a  lot  of  things  in  regard  to 

the  operation  of  the  construction  camp  or  village  that  they 

found  useful  in  the  future  when  they  operated  other  villages 

and  camps. 

The  town  of  Norris,  or  the  manager  of  Norris  operated 
two  recreation  areas,  Norris  Park  and  Big  Ridge  Park  also. 
While  the  people  in  Norris  had  relatively  little  to  do  with 
those  we  were  concerned  with  them — interested  in  them.   Norris 
Park  was  right  on  the  edge  of  Norris.  So  I  think  that  the  TVA 
got  quite  a  bit  of  experience  in  operating  a  town  from  what 
we  learned  out  there  at  Norris. 

Then  of  course  the  next  chapter  came  in  the  sale  of  the 
town  of  Norris.   I  think  it  might  be  well  to  talk  for  a  minute 
or  two  about  the  sale  of  the  town  of  Norris.  The  TVA  let  us 
know  early  in  1948,  I  believe  it  was,  or  late  in  1947  they  were 
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MR.  TOUR:       planning  on  selling  the  town,  which  was  quite  dis- 
(Cont'd.) 

trubing  to  the  people  who  lived  out  there  and  liked  to  live 

there.   So  we  decided  that  we  would  see  what  we  could  do 
about  it.  The  first  thing  we  did  to  solve  this  was  to  suggest 
the  creation  of  a  Norris  Planning  Commission,  feeling  that  if 
the  new  owners,  who  ever  they  might  be,  purchased  the  town 
they  might  have  a  tendency  to  do  things  from  a  local  point  of 
view  that  would  detract  from  the  livability  of  it  for  the  rest 
of  us  that  lived  there.   So  we  got  the  petition  and  petioned 
the  State  Planning  Commission  to  create  a  planning  commission 
for  the  town  of  Norris,  which  could  be  done  under  State  law 
of  1939  for  unincorporated  communities.  And  then  we  developed 
zoning  ordinance,  subdivision  regulations,  and  all  the  other 
things  which  would,  we  thought,  assure  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  town  along  desirable  lines  after  it  had  been 
acquired  by  some  other  purchaser. 

Then  in  the  meantime  we  organized  the  citizens  in  Norris 
into  a  corporation  to  bid  on  the  town  of  Norris  when  it  was 
put  up  for  sale.  We  did  that  by  calling  in  a  consultant,  who 
was  able  to  give  us  a  lot  of  guidance  and  direction  on  how  to 
raise  the  money.   And  it  meant  this  corporations'  board  of 
directors  would  appraise  the  value  of  the  houses,  and  set  values 
that  they  would  be  sold  at  if  we  were  successful  in  purchasing 
a  town.  Then  they  would  ask  each  resident  to  buy  his  house 
to  contribute  a  check  and  money  to  equal  fifteen  percent  of  the 
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MR.  TOUR:       house  that  he  wanted  to  buy.  And  then  we  also  gave 

(Cont'd.) 

the  residents  out  there  an  opportunity  to  put  in  a  bid  them- 
selves for  vacant  property.  They  might  want  to  hold  and 
build  later  by  making  a  same  kind  of  contribution  in  terms 
of  money. 

We  raised  enough  money  so  that  we  felt  that  we  could 
put  in  a  bid  on  the  sale  of  the  town  up  to  two  million  dollars. 
TVA  had  said  that  they  would  accept  nothing  less  on  the  first 
bid  than  about  one  million  and  eight  hundred  and  some  thousand 
dollars.  So  we  got  enough  backing — financial  backing — through 
the  contribution  of  checks  by  residents  out  there  to  enable 
us  to  put  in  a  bid  at  the  time  the  town  was  sold  at  auction 
of  two  million  dollars. 

I  happened  to  be  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Norris  Development  Corporation  and  we  had  a  number  of  meetings. 
We  laid  out  the  town  so  that  we  had  boundary  lines  for  the  lots 
which  hadn't  been  run  by  TVA.   We  had  the  appraisal  on  the 
houses.  We  decided  what  we  would  do  with  the  school.  We 
would  turn  the  school  over  to  the  county.  We  would  lease  the 
commercial  facilities  like  the  creamery,  the  drugstore,  and 
so  on.  We  would  sell  the  post  office.   And  we  had  worked  out 
a  complete  program  for  operating  the  town  of  Norris  ourselves 
if  we  were  successful  in  buying  it. 
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MR.  TOUR:        But  the  time  June  15  came  around  a  real  estate  developer 
(Cont'd.) 

from  Philadelphia  topped  us  by  a  hundred  and  seven  thousand 

five  hundred  dollars,  so  we  lost  out  on  the  purchase  of  the 

town. 


But  after  Mr.  Epstein,  the  buyer  brought  the  town,  he 
came  down  and  worked  with  the  corporation  and  gave  us  his  ideas 
of  what  he  was  planning  on  doing.  And  he  was  going  to  do  a 
lot  of  things  that  we  didn't  think  were  particularly  good  in 
the  way  of  chopping  up  some  of  the  undeveloped  areas  for 
commercial  development.  By  selling  those  he  was  going  to  make 
a  lot  of  his  money  first  by  charging  highter  prices  for  the 
houses  than  we  had  appraised  them;  and  second,  by  selling  a 
lot  of  vacant  land  for  commercial  development  and  for  real 
estate  development.  We  pointed  out  to  him  the  fact  that  we 
had  a  planning  commission,  which  had  authority  by  state  law 
to  control  the  zoning,  and  to  control  the  major  thoroughfares, 
and  set  up  standards  for  subdivision  regulations  and  enforce 
them. 

Mr.  Epstein  didn't  like  that  very  well.   He  thought, 
of  course,  if  he  owned  the  town  why  it  was  his  to  do  anything 
that  he  wanted  to  do.   But  our  foresight  in  creating  a  plann- 
ing commission  with  that  kind  of  authority  and  having  developed 
a  zoning  ordinance  and  subdivision  regulations  in  advance,  before 
the  town  was  sold,  stood  us  in  good  stead  because  that  did 
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MR.  TOUR:       prevent  him  from  doing  a  lot  of  the  things  that  he  had 
(Cont'd.) 

planned  on  doing  before  hand.  Because  we  could  prevent  him 

from  doing  it  by  authority  we  had  under  the  state  law.   It 

worked  out  pretty  well  that  way  and  as  a  result  the  town 

has  grown  under  private  ownership  in  a  rather  attractive 

way.   I  think  that  some  of  the  residents  out  there  have  done 

some  things  that  are  not  too  attractive.  But  by  and  large  it 

is  a  pleasant  place.   It  still  attracts  people  from  Knoxville. 

They  move  out  there.  A  lot  of  people  from  Oak  Ridge  live 

there.  And  so  it's  doing  quite  well. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    I'll  ask  you  a  few  questions  if  I  may  now,  Mr.  Tour. 

MR.  TOUR:       All  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  period  of  time  did  you  live  in  Norris?  When  did 
you  move  there?  When  did  you  leave? 

MR.  TOUR:       We  moved  to  Norris  in  September  1935.  We  left  there 
in  January  1949,  about  six  months  after  the  town  was  sold. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Why  did  you  leave  Norris  at  that  time? 

MR.  TOUR:        Well,  at  that  time  the  new  owner  that  had  purchased  the 
town  of  Norris  served  notice  on  us  that  we  had  to  either  buy 
our  house  or  vacate  it  by  the  spring  of  1949.  We  didn't  think 
that  the  town  was  going  to  remain  as  attractive  as  it  had  been. 
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MR.  TOUR:        There  were  a  lot  of  residents  moving  out;  a  lot  of 
(Cont'd.) 

new  ones  coming  in.   So  we  decided  that  we  would  rather  leave 

Norris  and  come  to  Knoxville  where  I  worked.   I  worked  in 

Knoxville  from  1936  until  I  retired. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:    How  were  the  prices  set  on  the  houses  that  were  sold? 

MR.  TOUR:       When  the  Norris  Development  Corporation  attempted  to 
set  prices  at  the  time  we  were  going  to  put  in  a  bid  on  the 
town  we  set  the  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  cost  plus 
money  that  might  have  been  spent  on  improvements  and  an 
influence  to  a  small  degree  by  location. 

When  Mr.  Epstein  brought  the  town  and  set  the  prices 
his  prices  seemed  to  be  set  more  or  less  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  market  would  stand.  The  more  attractive  house,  perhaps 
the  more  attractive  location,  or  appearance,  or  size,  or 
having  been  occupied  by  some  important  person  of  the  past 
demanded  a  little  higher  purchase  price.  He  set  the  price 
as  high  as  he  thought  he  could  make  it  and  get  away  with  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  most  of  the  purchasers  feel  that  the  prices  were 
fair? 

MR.  TOUR:        I  feel  that  most  of  the  purchasers  felt  that  the  prices 
were  a  little  high  but  it  just  so  happened  at  about  that  time 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  raised  the  rental  on  a  number  of 
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MR.  TOUR:       houses  over  in  Oak  Ridge.  And  that  made  the  Oak  Ridge 
(Cont'd.) 

people  unhappy  and  they  scampered  over  to  Norris  to  buy  houses 

over  there. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  many  of  the  original  dwellers  of  Norris  remain  there 
after  this  time? 

MR.  TOUR:       Yes.  Quite  a  few  of  them  did  because  TVA  maintained 

some  departmental  activities  out  there  and  they  still  do.  They 
are  still,  of  course,  the  personnel  at  the  power  house,  dam 
and  the  hydraulic  laboratory  and  other  laboratory  there.  They 
have  some  people  working  there.  The  Forestry  Relations 
Department  is  still  located  in  Norris  and  the  personnel  work- 
ing in  that  department  live  there.  And  a  few  people  who  liked 
it  so  well  that  work  in  Knoxville  continue  to  live  there  but 
a  great  many  of  them  left. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    It  seems  to  me  that  during  the  early  history  of  Norris 
it  was  one  of  the  more  remarkable  towns.  For  one  thing  you 
probably  had  more  cultural  activity  there  than  I  would  guess 
you  did  at  any  other  town  to  comparable  size  in  the  state. 
Was  that  because  of  any  particular  planning  of  TVA  or  was 
that  the  result  of  the  individuals  who  lived  there? 

MR.  TOUR:        Oh,  I  think  it  must  have  been  entirely  the  result  of 
the  individual  liking  that  kind  of  a  community  system.   Many 
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MR.  TOUR:        of  these  people  coming  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
(Cont'd.) 

had  no  roots  down  in  Knoxville  or  any  other  place  around  here 

and  they  found  a  group  of  new  people  who  didn't  have  any 

roots  down  in  Tennessee — living  in  Norris — and  they  felt  that 

they  would  be  surrounded  with  more  people  of  their  own  status 

that  way.   So  I  think  that  a  lot  of  them  are  up  there  primarily 

because  they  felt  they  were  coming  into  a  new  community  with 

people  from  all  over  the  world  and  not  having  to  join  an  old 

established  community  where  people  had  lived  all  their  lives. 

I  think  they  found  it  more  compatable  for  that  reason. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  people  from  any  particular  departments  in  TVA  tend 
to  move  there  or  was  it  a  cross  section? 

MR.  TOUR:        I  think  it  was  a  cross  section  of  the  entire  TVA 

organization  except  for  those  people  who  worked  in  Norris  in 
TVA  departments  there.  All  of  the  directors,  of  course.  Mr. 
Lilienthal  lived  there,  Arthur  Morgan  lived  there,  then  later 
on  Gordon  Clapp  lived  there,  and  George  Gant  lived  there.  And 
the  atmosphere — the  climate  was  nice  out  there  for  people  to 
get  personally  acquainted  with  their  neighbors.  And  the 
neighbor  could  just  as  well  been  Chairman  of  the  TVA  borad. 
They  felt  a  little  freer  and  easier  with  some  of  the  TVA 
officials. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Was  transportation  difficult,  in  and  out? 
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MR.  TOUR:       No,  transportation  wasn't  difficult  in  and  out.   No. 
Most  people  commuted  in  car  pools  and  that  became  necessary 
during  the  war  where  tires  and  gasoline  were  rationed.  These 
car  pools  could  go  to  the  Anderson  County  Ration  Board  and 
get  gasoline  and  tires  for  commuting  purposes.   So  people 
developed  these  commuting  pools.  While  I  was  in  several  of 
us  brought  a  station  wagon.  We  put  another  seat  in.  We  had 
nine  of  us  then  purchase  this  station  wagon  and  commuted  to 
Knoxville  in  that  station  wagon  for  several  years.   It  was 
very  pleasant  and  it  was  nice.  This  commuting  was  a  very 
nice  thing  because  it  took  well,  a  better  part  of  an  hour  to 
get  in  from  Norris  to  Knoxville.   It  was  nice  in  the  morning 
to  have  that  nice  pleasant  conversation  with  your  neighbors 
an  hour  or  so  before  you  went  to  work.  Leaving  the  office  in 
the  afternoon  you  might  be  a  little  tired  and  sleepy.  You 
could  sit  back  and  relax  and  chat  with  your  friends  and  it 
was  very  pleasant. 

And  the  Norris  freeway  most  of  the  way  in  from  Norris 
to  Knoxville  was  a  rather  scenic  road.   It  was  a  pleasant 
road  and  at  that  time  it  was  a  limited  access  road.   So  it 
was  a  very  pleasant  drive  and  we  all  enjoyed  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    How  was  the  Norris  freeway  built?  Was  that  TV A  funded? 

MR.  TOUR:        Yes  it  was.   And  while  TVA  had  it  in  ownership  it  was 
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MR.  TOUR:       kept  as  a  limited  access  road.  And  when  TVA  turned  it 
(Cont'd.) 

over  to  the  state,  several  years  after  the  completion  of  the 

dam,  they  tried  to  stop  restriction  on  it  but  the  state  never 
enforced  it.  So  since  that  time  there  has  been  all  kinds  of 
access  roads  built  off  of  the  freeway  and  quite  a  few  commercial- 
little  commercial  establishments — road  side  stands  and  things 
like  that,  which  were  not  supposed  to  have  been  built  as  a 
result  of  the  limitations  put  on  the  TVA. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  quality  was  the  school  system  established  there? 

MR.  TOUR:        It  was  a  very  high  quality.  TVA  employed  some  very 
good  school  administrators  and  teachers.   I  think,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  they  paid  the  teachers  and  the  principal 
a  little  bit  higher  than  the  current  rate  in  Anderson  County 
for  Anderson  County  schools.  And  they  were  able  to  attract 
some  very  popular  teachers.  The  philosophy  at  the  time  was 
more  of  a  progressive  type  of  school  which  people  sensed  that 
time.   I  don't  know  whether  they  considered  that  good  or  bad, 
but  at  least  it  was  known  then  as  a  progressive  school. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Was  J.  D.  Williams  the  first  superintendent  there? 

MR.  TOUR:  Could  have  been.  I  remember  he  was  a  superintendent. 
Another  interesting  thing  about  the  school  was  that  a  lot  of 
the  children  in  Anderson  County  lived  back  in  the  hills.  They 
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MR.  TOUR:        lived  in  Heavenly  Hall  and  other  rather  remote  places 
(Cont'd.) 

where  the  school  facilities  operated  by  the  county  were  pretty 

minimal.  They  may  have  had  school  that  went  to  the  eighth 

grade.  A  lot  of  the  kids  would  drop  off  in  about  the  seventh 

grade.  A  lot  of  them  are  old  for  their  school  grade  and  were 

dropping  out.  When  the  school  was  opened  in  Norris  an  effort 

was  made  to  get  a  lot  of  these  children  to  come  to  Norris  to 

go  to  school  and  complete  their  education.  And  the  way  it 

worked  out  was  that  people  like  us  and  others  would  take  one 

of  these  county  pupils,  usually  a  girl,  in  our  own  home  and 

give  them  a  room,  and  give  them  their  borad,  their  lodging, 

buy  their  clothes,  and  permit  them  to  go  to  school  during  the 

school  hours.  Then  they  would  help  around  the  house  with  the 

cooking,  and  the  dishes,  and  the  house  cleaning,  and  baby 

sitting,  and  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  evening.  And  we  did 

that  for  several  years  with  these  county  girls  and  it  worked 

out  very  well.  They  went  on  through.   It  was  quite  hara  to 

persuade  them  to  go  to  school  because  they  were  large  for  their 

school  grade.  They  were  probably  about  the  same  age  as  the 

Norris  youngsters — I  mean  they  were  older,  considerably  older 

that  the  Norris  youngsters  in  the  same  grade  so  it  was  a  little 

embarrassL  ng  for  them.   But  after  you  talked  them  into  it  and 

they  got  in  there  for  about  a  year  or  so  then  they  liked  it. 

And  they  went  on  to  school  and  made  good  grades  and  turned 

out  very  well — most  of  them  did. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  many  of  them  go  on  to  college? 

MR.  TOUR:        I  think  not.  We  used  to  see  these  girls  that  had 

worked  for  us  after  they  had  left  Norris  and  were  married  and 
had  children.  They  would  come  back  and  bring  their  children 
to,  you  know,  show  them  off  to  us.  But  they  were  dressed  up 
well — dressed  nicely.  Hair  was  done  in  a  beauty  parlor.  Their 
nails  were  manicured.  They  were  very  refined,  which  was  a  far 
cry  from  what  they  were.  When  they  first  came  over  there  to 
work  for  us  a  lot  of  them  had  never  seen  running  water.  You 
had  to  teach  them  how  to  turn  on  the  water  in  the  sink  and 
teach  them  how  to  turn  on  a  light  switch.  They  had  never 
seen  electricity.  And  to  show  them  how  to  use  the  telephone. 
But  they  were  honest.  They  were  hard  working.  They  were 
conscientious.  Trustworthy.  They  had  the  very  highest  kind 
of  personal  attitudes  on  things  which  just  hadn't  been  exposed 
to  these  areas  of  modern  civilization.  They  didn't  understand 
some  of  our  words.  You  talk  about  putting  something  on  the 
buffet  they  didn't  know  what  a  buffet  was.  But  after  a  few 
years  in  Norris  they  turned  out  very  very  well.  Very 
sophisticated  children. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  you  feel  that  the  school  facilities  in  Norris  then 
were  comparable  to  or  above  the  state  in  quality? 

MR.  TOUR:        I  don't  know  about  the  state.   I  think  they  were  above 
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MR.  TOUR:        the  rest  of  the  schools  in  Anderson  County.  And  I,  of 
(Cont'd.) 

course,  didn't  know  how  to  compare  them  with  others  but — I 

think  they  were  superior.  There  is  no  question  about  it.   And 

of  course  with  the  well-educated  and  helpful  parents  that  some 

of  these  children  had  the  parents  saw  to  it  that  the  school 

was  a  pretty  good  school. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    In  planning  the  town  of  Norris,  Mr.  Tour,  what  work 
primarily  did  you  do? 

MR.  TOUR:        Well,  we  developed  a  zoning  plan  for  one  thing.  We  out- 
lined areas  that  would  be  set  aside  for  residents  use — single 
family  residents,  multi-family  residents,  for  commercial 
activities,  for  commercial  buildings  like  a  post  office  or  a 
fire  station  or  something  like  that,  and  for  recreational 
areas.  We  had  tennis  courts  there,  riding  trails,  and  so  on. 
That  was  the  aoning. 

Under  the  subdivision  regulations  we  developed  subdivision 
regulations  which  would  require  the  subdivider  to  put  in  the 
services — the  utilities,  which  is  not  always  done  and  not  even 
done  in  Knoxville  now.   But  the  subdivider  had  to  put  in  all 
the  utilities  and  charge  them  back  against  the  cost  of  the 
property  rather  than  developing  the  property  and  requiring  the 
town  itself  to  provide  the  services. 

And  we  laid  out  lots  because  the  way  the  town  had  been 
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MR.  TOUR:        laid  out  originally  by  TVA,  there  was  no  attention  paid 
(Cont'd.) 

to  lot  lines.  Houses  were  placed  in  the  fields  as  it  looked 

like  a  good  place  to  put  a  house.  Quite  often  you  found  a 

triangular  piece  of  property  that  didn't  belong  to  anybody 

or  you  had  no  access  from  a  street  to  a  house  back  in  the 

woods  some  place.  Well,  we  had  to  lay  out  a  great  deal 

of  lot  lines  in  order  to  make  a  good  comprehensive  plan. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  you  do  planning  for  the  houses  themselves? 

MR.  TOUR:       No.  We  didn't  do  any  planning  for  the  houses  them- 
selves. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  you  consider  your  house  well-designed,  well-built? 

MR.  TOUR:       Yes.   It  was  very  nice — very  well-designed,  well-built. 
It  was  a  patterned  to  some  extent  after  an  East  Tennessee 
dog-trot  house.  A  dog-trot  house  being  an  open  one  in  the 
middle  with  sleeping  quarters  on  one  side  and  living  quarters 
on  the  other.  The  dod-trot  itself  was  composed  maybe  of  a 
living  room.  But  for  all  appearances  it  had  some  what  the 
same  character  as  a  dog-trot  house  that  you  find  out  in  the 
hills. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  you  approve  generally  of  that  plan  of  following 
the  local  character  in  designing  the  houses? 
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MR.  TOUR:        Yes.   I  thought  that  was  just  perfect.   I  think  a  new 
community  out  there  got  time,  in  1933,  with  contemporary  type 
houses  would  have  been  very  out  of  character  and  would  have 
detracted  a  great  deal  from  the  picturesqueness  of  the  com- 
munity. After  all  the  houses  as  they  are  designed  and  built 
were  very  picturesque  in  that  setting.  Modern  houses  of  the 
kinds  with  flat  roofs  and  that  sort  of  thing  would  have  been 
completely  out  of  character. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  the  people  who  lived  at  Norris  have  contract  very 
often  with  other  Anderson  County  residents? 

MR.  TOUR:       Some  did  and  some  did  not.  Mrs.  Tour  and  I  did.  We 
had  some  very  good  friends  over  at  Putman  and  we  saw  a  great 
deal  of  them  because  we  got  very  very  close  to  them — got  to 
be  very  close  friends.  The  people  in  Clinton  and  Lake  City 
were  very  friendly  with  Norris  people.  They  made  the  over- 
tures to  begin  with.  They  invited  Norris  people  to  come  over 
to  their  dances,  and  to  come  over  to  the  programs  they  had 
at  the  schools,  and  invited  the  people  to  their  houses  for 
dinner.  And  they  offered  to  work  with  them  and  to  be  helpful 
in  any  way  that  they  could.  But  some  how  or  another  of  the 
people  in  Norris  a  very  many  did  not  respond  to  these  over- 
tures. For  some  reason  they  just  stayed  a  little  aloof.  They 
just  wanted  to  run  their  own  communities.  They  didn't  want 
to  be  mixed  up  with  anybody  else.  And  so  some  didn't  get 
very  well  intergrated  into  the  county  and  some  did  like  we  did. 
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MR.  TOUR:       We  used  to  participate  in  county  wide  elections  and  all 
(Cont'd.) 

kinds  of  things  of  that  nature.   And  we  found  it  was  very 

rewarding. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:    When  did  Roland  Wank  convince  the  directors  of  the 
value  of  aesthetics  in  TVA  design? 

MR.  TOUR:       Well,  I  can't  give  you  the  date  because  that  happened 
before  I  came  with  the  TVA.  He  was  with  them  in  '33  and  I 
came  in  '35.   It  was  some  time  prior  to  the  time  I  came.   It 
must  have  been  in  '34. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Why  were  the  architects  accepted  by  the  engineers  as 
well  as  they  were  in  TVA? 

MR.  TOUR:       Well,  they  weren't  at  first.   Well,  I  think  it  was 

after  the  directors  had  kind  of  shown  a  great  deal  of  partiality 
toward  the  point  of  view  of  Roland  Wank  and  the  architects 
that  they  decided  to  change  their  thinking  a  little  bit.  And 
finally  reluctantly  and  grudgely  they  admitted  that  the 
architects  could  make  a  contribution. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    I  have  been  told,  Mr.  Tour,  that  you  had  more  to  do  than 
any  other  person  with  the  acceptance  of  the  architects  by  the 
engineers.   Why  would  people  think  that? 

MR.  TOUR:        Why  would  I  be  accepted  more  by  the  engineers  than  some 
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MR.  TOUR:       of  the  other  architects? 
(Cont'd.) 


DR.  CRAWFORD:    Why  would  you  convince  the  engineers  to  accept  the 
architects?  Why  would  you  be  more  successful  at  doing  it? 

MR.  TOUR:        Well,  it  may  stem  a  little  bit  from  my  background.   I 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinios.   I  got  a  degree  in 
architectural  engineering,  which  just  by  virtue  of  the  name 
engineering  a  lot  of  poeple  let  me  into  some  of  the  engineering 
circles.  Well,  I  joined  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
because  they  had  an  active  local  organization  and  an  awful  lot 
of  engineers  here  belonged  to  it.  And  I  got  a  great  deal  out 
of  going  to  the  meetings,  that  sort  of  thing.   I  was  elected 
a  member  of  Tau  Beta  Phi,  which  was  a  honorary  engineering 
society.  And  maybe  I  talked  their  language  a  little  bit  more 
than  some  of  the  other  architects  did.  But  I  always  found  the 
engineers  were  very  easy  to  get  along  with.   If  you  had  some- 
thing to  sell  you  could  sell  it.   If  you  didn't  have  anything 
to  sell  you  might  as  well  give  up.  And  I  was  always  pretty 
sure  before  we  started  that  we  had  something  to  sell  then  we 
really  had  a  talking  point.  And  I  think  they  went  along  pretty 
well  with  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  you  keep  up  your  professional  engineering  contracts? 
Did  you  attend  meetings? 
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MR.  TOUR:       Oh,  yes.   I  still  do.  Oh,  yes.   I  was  quite  active  in 
engineering  circles  here.  Not  as  an  engineer  particularly 
but  as  an  architect.  The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
accepts  architects  as  members.  So  I  became  a  member  way  back 
in  the  early  days  of  TVA  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  worked  in  it  rather  hard  because  they  had  a  good 
organization.  There  were  so  many  civil  engineers  in  one  small 
place  like  Knoxville  that  it  made  a  pretty  strong  section  here 
of  course.  And  they  had  a  good  program.  They  had  good 
activities  going  on.  And  of  course  I  was  quite  active  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  too.   I  maintain  a  strong 
active  interest  in  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Were  TVA  architects  generally  respected  by  others  in 
the  profession? 

MR.  TOUR:        I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question  because  I  think  it 
is  a  significant  one.   I  should  have  mentioned  it  I  guess. 
The  American  Institute  of  Architects,  which  speaks  for  the 
architectural  profession  has  always  looked  with  disfavor  on 
architects  being  employed  by  corporations  or  by  engineering 
firms.   Especially  by  government  corporations.  They  have  fought 
vigorously  government  bureaus  doing  their  own  architectural 
work,  like  the  Veterans  Bureau  employing  their  own  architectural 
staff.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects  has  worked 
vigorously  against  architects  being  employed  by  corporations 
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MR.  TOUR:        or  others  like  government  bureaus  and  so  on.   But  I 
(Cont'd.) 

think  it  was  due  to  a  little  selling  maybe  in  TVA  that  the 

American   Institute  of  Architects  found  that  TVA  wasn't 

crossing   them  up  at  all.      In  other  words  TVA's  type  of 

architectural  design  was  pretty  much  limited  to  engineering 

structures.  A  thing  that  a  normal  private  practicing  architect 

isn't  interested  in  anyway  or  not  qualified  for  and  the  fact 

that  TVA  did  its  own  construction  work  meant  that  we  designed 

and  built  as  we  went  along.  We  started  building  about  the 

same  day  we  started  making  drawings  which  was  somewhat  different. 

A  private  architect  couldn't  work  that  way,  you  see. 

So  I  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to 
convince  the  officials  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
that  the  architects  working  for  TVA  were  not  depriving  any  of 
the  private  practioners  of  any  work. 

We  had  a  special  job  to  do.  We  were  experienced  in 
that  particular  field.  We  were  not  taking  any  work  away  from 
any  private  architects.  And  they  went  along  with  it.  They 
said,  "yes.  We  believe  that."  Well,  I  had  an  occasion  in 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  to  keep  that  ideas  going. 
For  instance  I  served  for  a  couple  of  years  on  a  national 
joint  corporative  committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  and  Associated  General  Contractors.  Well,  the 
contractor's  agency  has  a  very  strong  organization  that  has 
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MR.  TOUR:        been  quite  critical  of  TVA  for  doing  its  own  construction 
(Cont'd.) 

work  rather  than  putting  it  out  for  bids  to  private  contractors 

like,  oh,  like  the  Army  does  for  instance.  But  in  the  course 
of  that  meeting  and  talking  with  these  national  leaders  in 
the  contracting  field  I  was  able,  in  sitting  around  over 
cocktails  at  least,  to  convince  them  the  way  TVA  operated. 
They  couldn't  very  well  put  things  off  to  bids.   We  started 
building  the  same  day  we  started  making  drawings.   If  we  had 
had  to  complete  all  our  designs,  specifications,  and  put  it 
out  for  competitive  and  then  ordered  it  to  a  contractor  it 
probably  wouldn't  have  been  a  minute  or  two  later  before  con- 
struction could  have  started.  And  when  you  are  building  revenue 
producing  power  generating  facilities  a  year  or  two  of  a  plant 
that  has  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  kilowats  is  losing  an 
awful  lot  of  kilowat  hours  in  revenue.   It  was  then  necessary 
to  convince  the  contractors  that  you  are  not  doing  anything 
that  you  shouldn't  be  doing — that  you  are  not  ignoring  them, 
and  that  you  had  good  reasons  for  what  you  are  doing. 

And  the  fact  is  that  the  TVA  was  awarded  a  citation 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  for  excellence  in 
planning  about  1940.   Now  that  is  a  little  different  from  an 
architectural  award  but  it  was  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  A.  I.  A.  that  TVA  was  doing  an  acceptable  job  at  least, 
and  probably  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  regional  planning. 
And  of  course  TVA  has  won  several  awards.  They  won  first 
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MR.  TOUR:       on  one  of  their  buildings  at  the  seventh  Pan  American 
(Cont'd.) 

Congress  of  Architects  in  Havana,  Cuba  along  in  the  early  '40' s 

sometime.  And  we  have  won  awards  from  architectural  magazines. 
But  the  crowning  achievement,  if  I  can  mention  this  to  illustrate 
the  point,  in  1959  I  was  made  a  fellow  in  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  which  is  something  awfully  unusual  for  as 
employee  of  a  government  corporation  to  be  made  a  fellow.   It 
is  the  highest  honor  given  to  any  member  of  the  A.  I.  A.  other 
than  the  gold  metal  which  was  given  out  once  a  year.  And  I 
think  that  was  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  A.  I.  A.  that 
TVA  had  done  an  acceptable  job  from  the  professional  stand- 
point of  the  A.  I.  A.  To  me  that  was  a  real  honor  for  TVA  as 
much  as  it  was  for  me.   I  always  worked  hard  to  get  the 
employees — the  architectural  employees  in  TVA — to  take  a  con- 
structive interest  and  contribute  something  to  the  local 
chapter  of  the  A.  I.  A.  to  get  in  there  and  pitch  and  work  at 
it  and  help  run  the  thing  and  do  everything  they  could  to 
strengthen  it.   In  other  words  they  couldn't  get  anything  out 
of  it  personally.  Their  income  wasn't  enhanced  by  membership 
in  the  A.  I.  A.,  of  course,  and  therefore  it  had  to  be  a 
labor  of  love  with  them  or  a  professional  gratification.  But 
they  didn't. 

And  I  think  the  whole  thing  that  reflected  credibily 
on  TVA  was  the  fact  that  these  people  had  a  contribution  and 
tried  to  do  it  honestly  and  not  selfishly.  We  had  some 
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MR.  TOUR:       excellent  designers — architectural  designers — in  TVA 
(Cont'd.) 

besides  Roland  Wank  and  Mario  Bianculli,  who  were  tops,  of 

course.   We  had  Rudolph  Mop,  who  is  now  in  London  practicing. 

We  have  Fredrick  Rowth,  who  is  with  Vincent  Cling  in  Philadelphia 

and  Joe  Passanal  who  became  Dean  of  the  college  of  architecture. 

Rowth  and  Passanal  are  fellows  in  the  Institute  of  American 

Architects.  So  we  had  some  pretty  high  caliber  people  and  they 

contributed  a  lot  to  the  local  Chapter  of  the  A.  I.  A.  while 

they  were  here,  which  I  think  is  reflected  in  the  attitude  of 

the  professional  organization  toward  TVA  and  I  believe  that 

was  good.   I  am  very  proud  of  that  fact. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Then  you  did  not  feel  cut  off  from  the  architectural 
profession  at  all  because  of  working  in  a  government  agency? 

MR.  TOUR:       No.   I  was  elected  president  of  the  Tennessee  chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  one  year.  President 
of  the  Tennessee  Society  of  Architects  one  year.   I  was 
chairman  of  a  regional  conference,  which  is  a  seven-state 
region,  that's  the  seven  state  region,  one  year.   So  I  was 
treated  very  well  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
I  did  try  to  make  a  contribution  to  bring  our  people  in  the 
orbit  of  the  A.  I.  A.   Another  thing  I  did,  in  two  or  three 
instances  where  TVA  wanted  to  design  something  that  was  like 
an  office  building,  which  was  the  kind  of  work  a  private 
architect  would  like  to  have  and  would  be  qualified  to  do,  I 
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MR.  TOIR  :       was  instrumental  in  talking  TVA  into  giving  the  commission 
(Cont'd.) 

to  a  private  architect. 


About  five  years  agot  TVA  decided  they  wanted  to  build 
a  new  office  building  over  at  Chattanooga  and  we  couldn't 
design  it.  We  probably  have  as  good  a  design  organization  in 
TVA  then  as  most  architects  have.  We  could  have  done  it  but 
I  convinced  TVA  it  would  be  smarter  for  them  to  employ  a 
private  firm.  They  employed  the  firm  of  Vincent  Cling  in 
Philadelphia,  who  designed  the  building.  Well,  it  didn't  go 
through.  TVA  didn't  have  the  money  after  they  got  the  building 
designed.   But  the  firm  of  Felhighman  and  Whiteker  in  New  York 
designed  the  chemical  engineering  building  for  TVA. 

And  we  have  been  active  in  this  operation  of  Town-lift 
Program  where  TVA  goes  out  and  makes  a  survey  of  a  small  town. 
We  did  it  at  Bristol  and  several  other  towns  in  Tennessee.  We 
made  an  economic  study  and  site  plans,  study,  and  everything 
else.  And  TVA  goes  in  and  recommends  what  they  can  do  to 
enhance  the  town — put  it  on  a  better  economic  base  and  a  lot 
of  other  things.   What  TVA  does  is  shows  them  what  can  be  done 
but  recommends  that  they  turn  around  and  employ  an  architectural 
firm — a  private  firm  to  do  the  work.   We  stuck  to  the  kind  of 
work  that  we  were  experts  on  but  we  found  out  the  kind  of  work 
the  private  architects  wanted.   And  we  kept  pretty  good 
relationships  that  way. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  size  was  your  architectural  staff? 

MR.  TOUR:        Well,  it  varied  from  a  low  of  about  twenty  up  to  a 
high  of  about  forty  or  fifty. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    When  was  the  high  point?  When  was  the  low  point? 

MR.  TOUR:        I  think  the  high  point  would  have  been  right  after 

or  right  during  the  war  when  we  had  to  hurry  up  and  build  a 
Watts  Bar  steam  plant  to  provide  power  for  Oak  Ridge  and 
Alcoa.  We  were  in  a  jam  during  the  war  to  furnish  additional 
power  for  military  purposes. 

The  low  point  was  probably  right  after  the  war  was 
over.   It  goes  up  when  TVA  has  a  heavy  construction  program. 
Of  course  the  employment  goes  up  when  the  Congress  cuts  the 
budget  or  something  like  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    How  widespread  was  architectural  consideration  in  TVA's 
building?  Were  architects  used  in  TVA  construction  of  all 
types? 

MR.  TOUR:        All  types.  Then  we  made  a  few  architectural  contributions 
to  cities  and  towns  other  than  this  operation  Townlift.  Way 
back  several  years  ago  TVA  tried  to  sell  a  lot  of  these  small 
communities  like  Sweetwater  and  some  of  the  others  that  they 
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MR.  TOUR:        ought  to  take  some  of  the  power  revenues  and  build  a 
(Cont'd.) 

power  board  building.  That  is  they  were  TVA  contract 

customers  on  power  and  the  architectural  department  of  TVA 

would  make  sketches  for  these  people  to  show  them  what  they 

could  do  in  the  way  of  a  building — a  municipal  building  for 

housing  their  utilities  offices.  And  then  sometimes  the 

building  would  be  large  enought  so  that  they  could  space  off 

for  their  police  department  or  something  else.   And  TVA  went 

into  research  program  on  small  community  libraries  one  year. 

And  results  were  published  in  one  of  the  magazines  that  TVA 

worked  up  preliminary  sketches  for  a  number  of  different  size 

small  community  libraries,  from  the  little  ones  up  to  these 

larger  ones  to  give  to  these  towns  and  show  them  what  they 

could  have  and  what  they  would  cost.  The  idea,  of  course,  was 

that  the  town  would  go  on  and  hire  an  architect  to  prepare 

final  drawings. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  about  this  town  Timberlake  at  Tellico?  What  is 
the  plan?  When  is  that  to  be  built? 

MR.  TOUR:        Well,  I  can't  give  you  very  much  information  on  it 

because  that  all  came  into  the  picture  after  I  retired  in  1965. 
But  it  is  supposed  to  come  into  the  picture  at  the  completion 
of  the  dam,  and  the  dam  has  been  moved  to  1972,  I  think, 
because  of  limited  congressional  appropriations.  The  con- 
struction schedule  has  been  lengthened  and  I  think  the  town 
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MR.  TOUR:       comes  into  being  after  the  dam  is  finished. 
(Cont'd.) 


DR.  CRAWFORD:    Two  more  questions  about  Norris  I  have  in  mind.  What 
happened  to  the  cooperative  store  there? 

MR.  TOUR:       Well,  it  didn't  materialize  very  well  and  so  finally 

it — a  resident  brought  the  business,  or  at  least  the  building 
from  TVA.  Those  of  us  who  had  stock  in  it  (I  think  the  stock 
was  worth  five  dollars  a  share  )  gave  it  up  for  a  couple  of 
more  dollars. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  size  was  Norris?  A  hundred  and  something  buildings 
at  the  beginning?  How  did  that  change? 

MR.  TOUR:       We  used  to  consider  Norris  three  hundred  and  twelve 
houses  and  about  twelve  hundred  people,  including  children. 
And  that  has  increased  somewhat  since  the  town  was  sold  because 
there  has  been  a  few  houses  built.   I  don't  know  what  the 
population  is  now. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  the  number  increase  while  you  were  there? 

MR.  TOUR:        No.   All  the  houses  were  filled.  There  was  a  waiting 
list  for  houses  when  we  were  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  anyone  consider  enlarging  the  size  of  Norris? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:    Building  new  houses? 
(Cont'd.) 


MR.  TOUR:       No,  they  didn't  seriously  consider  it  because  the  TVA 

wasn't  interested  in  owning  the  town  permanently  anyway.  They 
didn't  see  any  point  in  it.  There  wouldn't  be  any  advantage 
for  TVA  to  do  it  and  the  residents  didn't  have  the  option  to 
do  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  people  in  the  administrative  structure  did  you 
rely  on  most  for  support  for  your  architectural  plans? 

MR.  TOUR:       Oh,  I  think  possibly  the  General  Manager.  Joe  Frazer 
or  the  head  of  this  other  department  in  TVA,  which  started 
out  as  the  Land  Planning  and  Housing,  became  Regional  Studies 
Department,  then  Reservoir  Properties  Department.   It  con- 
tinued to  have  all  the  landscape  architects  and  site  planners 
which  were  not  under  the  Chief  Engineer.  They  were  under  the 
General  Manager  and  they  had  a  short  cut  to  the  General  Manager's 
office  because  they  prepared  site  plans  and  studies  of  that 
type  completely  out  from  under  the  Chief  Engineer.   So  work- 
ing through  them  I  think  we  had  entree.  Well,  we  didn't  have 
to  depend  on  support  from  the  General  Manager.  The  philosophy 
was  pretty  well  established  in  the  early  days  and  all  we  had 
to  do  was  to  just  threaten. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Was  that  philosophy  changed  in  any  way  by  subsequent 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
(Cont'd.) 


boards  or  board  members? 


MR.  TOUR:        No,  but  it  was  firmed  up  a  little  bit  by  new  administrative 
codes.  They  used  to  have  what  they  called  administrative  dodes 
which  described  the  duties  and  functions  of  each  department 
and  their  responsibilities  and  what  they  were  supposed  to  do 
and  how  they  were  supposed  to  do  it.  And  they  finally,  it 
must  have  been  late  '40' s — early  '50' s,  did  reelect  the  code 
on  the  engineering  department  to  incorporate  specifically 
in  there  that  the  architects  had  a  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  planning  of  these  projects. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Were  any  general  Managers  particularly  helpful  to  you? 


MR.  TOUR: 


They  were  all  helpful. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


They  all  had  appreciation  .  .  •  . 


MR.  TOUR:       We  actually  didn't  have  to  depend  much  on  them  because 
all  we  had  to  do  was  then  say,  "threaten".   It  wasn't  actually 
a  threat  but  we  would  say,  "well,  we  think  the  General 
Manager  would  like  to  take  a  look  at  this  and  let  him  see  if 
he  thinks  we  ought  to  do  so  and  so."  And  usually  we  got  along 
pretty  well. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:    Were  you  satisfied  with  the  architecture  put  into  use 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:    in  all  the  TVA  projects? 
(Cont'd.) 


MR.  TOUR:        Was  I  satisfied  with  it?   In  general,  yes.   Yes.  Very 
good.  Some  projects  I  don't  think  we  did  as  well  as  we 
planned  to  have  done. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Has  the  unified  architectural  theme  been  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  period? 

MR.  TOUR:       No.  No  theme  as  such  has  been  maintained  but  a  phi- 
losophy has  been  maintained.  That  is  the  honest  use  of  materials 
and  an  effort  to  honestly  express  the  function  of  the  structure 
and  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  used. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Had  there  never  been  any  question  about  that  theme  for 
TVA? 

MR.  TOUR:        I  don't  think  so.   I  think  there  has  been  some  dis- 
agreement of  the  method  in  which  it  was  expressed.   For 
instance,  on  one  project — one  power  house  at  Guntersville 
they  decided  to  use  brick  and  there  was  some  disagreement 
on  whether  we  should  use  brick  or  concrete.  But  we  had  gotten 
a  little  bit  disappointed  in  some  of  the  concrete  work  we  had 
been  getting.   It  hadn't  wetted  as  well  as  it  should  have.   It 
discolored — exposing  exterior  concrete,  and  discolored  and 
showed  signs  of  a  little  disintegration  because  of  weather. 
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MR.  TOUR:        We  decided  that  maybe  concrete  wasn't  the  best  answer, 
(Cont'd.) 

So  we  decided  to  go  to  brick  at  Guntersville. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:    And  that  worked  better? 

MR.  TOUR:       Well,  it  was  all  right  but  I  don't  think  it  was  necessary, 
I  don't  think  we  had  too  much  trouble.   Some  of  this  concrete 
doesn't  look  to  well  after  it  weathers.   It  looks  spotted  and 
so  on.  But  it's  the  nature  of  the  material  and  I  don't  think 
anybody  cared  too  much  about  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  any  of  the  architects  develop  plans  for  other 

ornamentation  for  the  dams?  Statues  or  anything  like  that? 

MR.  TOUR:       No.   I  heard  after  I  came  with  TVA  that  somebody  had 
proposed  that  they  put  a  couple  of  heroic  statues  at  the 
base  of  the  storeway  at  Norris  Dam.  Like  Atlas  there 
holding  back  the  water  but  I  guess  it  was  considered  facetious 
and  never  followed  through.   I  heard  that.   I  don't  know  who 
did  it. 

DR.   CRAWFORD:  What  was  Roland  Wank's  background   in  architecture 

before   coming  to  TVA? 

MR.  TOUR:        I  don't  know.   He  was  from  Hungary.   I  think  he  came 
over  to  this  country  in  the  early  '20' s.  His  experience  was 
largely  with  Helhammer  and  Wagoner  from  New  York  but  he  was 
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MR.  TOUR:        also  the  architected,  and  I  don't  know  in  what  connection, 
(Cont'd.) 

of  the  Cincinnati  Terminal.  The  railroad  terminal  of  Cincinnati 

was  considered  a  masterpiece  a  number  of  years  ago.  But  I  don't 

really  know  any  facts  other  than  that. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  members  of  your  staff  were  most  useful  to  you? 

That  may  be  a  difficult  question.  On  which  ones  did  you  rely 
the  most  for  planning? 

MR.  TOUR:       Well,  we  had  a  chief  designer  on  the  staff  all  the  time. 
It  was  a  man,  who  was  the  chief  designer,  whose  responsibility 
was  to  sit  in  the  conference  with  the  engineers  and  the  site 
planners  and  others  and  get  their  reaction  to  what  kind  of  a 
project  we  were  going  to  have,  how  big  it  was  going  to  be,  and 
what  its  physical  size  was  going  to  be  and  all  of  that.  Then 
he  was  the  one  that  would  sit  down  and  make  the  initial  sketches 
leading  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  final  design  and  work  with 
the  engineers  in  the  evolution  of  this  design.   So  he  was 
probably  the  most  valuable  man.   It  was  Rudolph  Block  for  a 
while.   It  was  Roe  for  a  while.  Then  it  was  Joe  Pasnall  for 
a  while.   Different  ones  would  stay  for  a  few  years  and  they 
were  probably  the  most  important  members  of  the  staff. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  in  your  opinion  is  the  best  designed  of  all  of  the 
TVA  dams  from  an  architectural  viewpoint? 
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MR.  TOUR:        I  would  hate  to  say.   I  just  don't  know  that.  Different 
ones  have  different  favorable  characteristics.   I  think 
possibly  Fontana  is  the  most  spectacular  one. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Why  would  you  select  Fontana? 

MR.  TOUR:        Well,  it  is  the  biggest,  highest  dam — the  most  massive 
in  character.  The  power  house  I  think  is  consistent  in  scale 
with  the  dam  itself.   It  has  a  nice  district  building  which 
was  very  nicely  designed — the  top  of  the  dam.  That  was  done 
by  Mario  Bianculli,  who  worked  with  Wank. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Is  he  at  Chattanooga  now? 

MR.  TORU:       Yes.  He  won  an  award.  Well,  I  think  that  dam  is  a 
spectecular  one  and  I  think  it  is  generally  quite  pleasing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  feel  that  the  architecture  was  generally  well 
recognized  by  news  media  during  the  '30's  and  '40' s? 

MR.  TOUR:  Oh,  yes.  We  had  wonderful  press.  Excellent.  And  we 
had  some  of  the  best  architectural  critics.  They  wrote  very 
very  complementary  articles  on  TVA  architecture  in  the  '30*s. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Could  you  name  a  few  of  the  publications  which  contain 
worthwhile  articles  about  that? 
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MR.  TOUR:        The  Architectural  Form  was  one.   Also  Progressive 

Architecture,  and  Pencil  Points.   Here  is  the  reprint  from 
the  Magazine  of  Art.   Here  is  the  Magazine  of  Art.   And  one 
of  the  writers  was  Kirk  Jutheium,  who  was  a  well-recognized 
architectural  critic  and  writer.  And  Mr.  Reed,  Kenneth  Reed, 
who  was  the  Pencil  Points  was  a  recognized  architectural 
critic  and  writer.   We  had  very  very  good  press — very  good 
coverage  by  the  professional  press  as  well  as  by  other  non- 
professional magazines.  We  got  good  coverage  in  popular 
magazines. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Has  this  had,  as  far  as  you  know,  an  influence  on 
building  of  other  dams  in  the  United  States  or  abroad? 

MR.  TOUR:        Yes,  it  has  definitely.  We  found  that  after  Norris  and 
Wheeler  had  been  built  the  Corp  of  Engineers  was  building  dams 
around  the  country  all  over.  They  started  introducing  into 
their  designs  public  visitor  receptions,  which  we  started 
here  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  tourists  and  others  to  visit 
our  projects  and  see  them.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  doing 
it  and  I  think  that  all  of  the  larger  engineering  corporations 
are  doing  it.  The  Ontario  Hydroelectric  Commission,  which 
with  it's  counterpart  in  this  country  developed  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway,  had  this  tremendous  hydro  plant  up  there. 
They  had  a  very  fine  architect  on  their  staff  and  they  have 
been  down  here  a  number  of  times.   I  don't  say  that  they  have 
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MR.  TOUR:        copied  anything  from  TVA  but  they  have  been  influenced 
(Cont'd.) 

by  the  same  motivation  that  TVA  had  to  do  the  kind  of  job  that 

TVA  had  done. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:    Could  we  have  for  the  record,  Mr.  Tour,  a  general 
summary  of  the  positions  you  held  in  your  TVA  career? 

MR.  TOUR:        You  want  me  to  read  this? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Yes  sir. 

MR.  TOUR:       Well,  when  I  came  I  was  employed  as  residents  architect 
at  Norris  Dam  in  1935.   In  1936,  I  was  transferred  to  the 
engineering  department  in  Knoxville  as  architect  of  several 
early  hydroelectric  projects.  And  at  that  time  the  order 
of  the  engineering  department  was  organized  by  projects.   Each 
project  had  its  own  complete  well-rounded  out  staff.   It  had 
architects  and  civil  engineers,  mechanical,  electrical  engineers 
all  working  for  a  project  engineer  on  that  particular  project. 
Well  that  arrangement  proved  a  little  bit  unwieldy  when  we  got 
settled  projects,  so  then  they  changed  over  to  a  different 
type  of  organization  where  they  had  all  the  civil  engineers 
in  one  division.   All  the  architects  were  in  another  division. 
At  that  time  then  I  became  Chief  Architect  and  head  of  the 
architectural  design  branch  which  were  all  the  architects 
underneath  them.  That  was  in  1945.   I  retired  in  1965.   But 
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MR.  TOUR:        in  the  meantime,  well,  there  were  different  titles  that 
(Cont'd.) 

went  with  these  things.  There  was  assistant  architect,  associate 

architect,  principal  architect,  senior  architect,  but  those 

were  mearly  grade  titles  for  federal  purposes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:    Of  all  your  work  for  TVA,  Mr.  Tour,  what  gave  you  greater 
personal  satisfaction? 

MR.  TOUR:        I  don't  know.   I  think  they  all  did.   I  got  a  lot  of 
fun  out  of  all  of  them.   I  can't  think  of  any  that  were  out- 
standing.  I  think  that  Fontana  was  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting— most  challenging  ones.  One  thing  about  Fontana  was 
that  it  was  built  during  the  war  and  there  was  a  shortage  of 
materials.  You  couldn't  get  lumber.  They  had  to  substitute 
wood  with  aluminum  in  many  cases  with  the  idea  of  replacing 
it  later  of  course.  Well,  it  was  a  little  bit  like  cooks 
during  the  war  who  couldn't  get  sugar.  They  had  to  substitute. 
We  couldn't  get  lumber.   We  couldn't  get  a  lot  of  other 
products  that  we  wanted.   Well,  I  think  that  Fontana  being 
large  and  being  in  such  a  isolated  location  and  in  such  an 
odd  topography  was  probably  one  of  the  most  challenging  ones 
and  perhaps  being  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  ones  to  work  on 
because  there  were  problems  that  had  to  be  solved. 

One  of  the  trickiest  problems  on  Fontana  was  the  fact 
that  the  dam  was  so  high  that  in  order  to  get  from  the  top  of 
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MR.  TOUR:        of  the  dam  down  to  the  power  house  we  started  out  with 
(Cont'd.) 

the  idea  of  putting  an  elevator  in  going  down  to  the  power 

house.  But  the  time  schedule  for  the  completion  of  the  dam 

on  account  of  the  war  was  so  quick  that  they  had  to  put  cooling 

coils  in  the  concrete  of  the  dam  to  cool  the  concrete  off  fact 

enough.  They  were  afraid  that  an  elevator  shaft  built  in 

there  might  weaken  the  dam  to  some  extent,  so  the  Chief  Engineer 

wouldn't  let  us  put  an  elevator  shaft  in.  We  provided  for 

this  incline  railway,  which  in  recent  years  has  been  finally 

equiped  to  put  in  operation. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Tour. 
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